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With focus on the mythology of the horse, the rituals in which it is involved, and the philo- 
logical study of the texts (p. 13), Philippe Swennen investigates, comparing and contrast- 
ing, the physical description of the (sacred) horse in the ancient Indie and Iranian literature, 
the Vedas and the Avesta (part 1) and its role in Indian and Iranian ritual (part 2) and myth 
(part 3), thus also providing a starting point for further study of how a common heritage was 
modified in the two cultures (p. vii). The arguments are based mainly on the ancient texts, 
but later descriptions are also adduced as support, for instance, the Classical authors writing 
about Persia (pt. 1, chap. 2 B and E). A large number of relevant Old Indie and (mostly 
Young) Avestan texts (notably, Yast 8 to Tistriia = Sirius) with detailed, mainly philo- 
logical, commentaries are included as an appendix (pp. 301-98). There is a useful sum- 
mary in English. 

This is the first major comparative study of mythological narratives in the Vedas and the 
Avestas since E. Benveniste and L. Renou's Vrtra et VdrdOrayna. Etude de mythologie Indo- 
Iranienne from 1934. It is an impressive work, both in its size and for the breadth of the 
textual material it covers. It is not easy to read, however, mainly because of Swennen's 
baroque and often allusive prose, ' which makes for slow reading (one reason why this re- 
view has been long in the making). 

The book suffers to some extent from being, it seems, a reworking of a dissertation (there 
are a few references to "these"), updated somewhat hurriedly, perhaps, for publication; 2 
although published in 2004, it appears to have gone to press shortly after the dissertation was 
defended in July 2000 (the bibliography stops at 1999, with the exception of three articles 
by the author published between 2000 and 2002). 3 This has resulted in numerous repetitions, 
with duplicating sections apparently representing different stages of the author's thinking. 
Internal cross-references are scarce, being limited, especially in the second half of the book, 
to a "plus haut." As the indexes are also rather short, it is often difficult to find things. It is 
sad that academia affects our dwindling field in such a way that young scholars are pressured 
to publish in a hurry. 4 

This is a review article of: D'Indra a Tistrya: Portrait et evolution du cheval sacre dans les mythes indo- 
iraniens anciens. By Philippe Swennen. Publications de l'institut de civilisation indienne. Serie in-8°, fascicule 71. 
Paris: College de France, 2004. Pp. xii + 424. 

1. Seeming to aim for variation and redundancy, rather than clarity. Translations are also inconsistent; in §88, 
Avestan vaza- is rendered in three different ways: "vehiculent," "tirent," and "transportent." 

2. Swennen earned a doctorate from the Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli in July 2000 with the disser- 
tation "Le role du cheval dans la mythologie indo-iranienne ancienne," and before that a licence from the Univer- 
sity of Liege from 1993 with a final paper on "Le sacrifice du cheval dans la poesie epique de lTnde." 

3. Some cross-references apparently belong to an earlier division of the book; thus, 2.2.4c (p. 30) = chapter 2, 
section A, §12c; "point 3.2.3" (p. 140) refers to chapter 3 §75 and "point 1.1" to chapter 1 §3. Note also the dis- 
crepancies between chapter headings and running heads in chapter 15 (see below). In the table of contents, chap. 2 
should have been subdivided into A-E and chap. 14 into A-F (E is labeled D). 

4. There are a fair number of typos; some of the most disconcerting to non-Iranists will be the frequent relapse 
from the font with diacritics into the standard font, resulting in omissions of diacritics in Avestan words, as well as 
fi for /}, /j for s, and d for J. 
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Despite this criticism, it is a rewarding book, both for the source material Swennen dis- 
cusses and for his conclusions and hypotheses, which are always informative, often thought- 
provoking, sometimes inspiring. 

The goal of the book is to reaffirm Indra's position in the Indo-Iranian pantheon by assum- 
ing that he disappeared from the Avestan pantheon (of good gods) as a result of Zarathustra's 
reform, while his memory survived in the proper name *Zariaspa found at Persepolis, which 
matches Indra's epithet hdryasva (§298). 5 Thus, although not stated explicitly in the later 
chapters of the book, one of the two principal links in Swennen's chain of evidence is the 
historicity of Zarathustra and his reform. 6 The other is his conviction that exclusive epithets 
are old and immutable (§§297-98), which implies that Zariaspa can only have been an epi- 
thet of Indra (§356). 

Indra survived, as it were, in the Avesta in the white stallion, the form taken on by 
Tistriia, the deity of the star Sirius. Among the many pieces of evidence for this are the 
identical formulas aifii + BHU aojd in Yast 8.22 to Tistriia and abhi + a + BHU . . . ojasa 
in Rigveda 2.22.2a to Indra (first mentioned §§2-3). 7 The seasonal combat between Tistriia 
and Apaosa took the place of the cosmic one between Indra and Vrtra, on the one hand, in 
order to illustrate [Zarathustra's] new moral dualism prevalent in the Avestan religion; on 
the other hand, in order to integrate the now seasonal myth in a cosmic conflict dominated 
by Ahura Mazda and the Evil Spirit (§372). To establish this thesis, Swennen takes us on a 
very long journey through Vedic, Avestan, and Greek texts. 

The introduction contains a critical survey of earlier, especially Indological, literature, an 
outline of methodology, and a review of studies of the horse in Vedic literature. In chapter 1 
of the first part, Swennen studies the gender of the horse and, in chapter 2, its color accord- 
ing to the Avestan (A), Achaemenid (B), and Vedic (C) evidence. In section B, he discusses 
the various descriptions by Herodotus and Xenophon of the horses pulling the chariot of the 
sun. The conclusions of this survey (D): several myths on both sides involve a white horse, 
an agreement that points to its being an Indo-Iranian divinity, inherited from Indo-European; 
their rituals, however, as far as they are known, are dissimilar, other than the custom of using 
white horses for the chariots of the gods and the kings (§38). 

Chapter 3 continues with discussions of the two common Vedic equine epithets vajin- 
and drvan-Zdrvant- , preceded by an inventory of formulas and poetic references to horses: 



5. The proper name zariasba (in Elamite script) is found once in a Persepolis tablet. Swennen does not mention 
that this is not the genuinely Old Persian form: Indo-European *gh, Indo-Iranian *fh, gives Old Indie h, Iranian z 
(in Avestan and most other dialects), but Old Persian d (e.g., Av. azsm, OPers. adam T). The name may therefore 
(linguistically) be Median or, conceivably, from a lost Avestan text, but not Old Persian as stated, e.g., p. 225. 

6. Cf. the English summary (p. xi): "The profound difference between the Vedic and the Avestan worlds is 
due to two different reforms. The Avesta follows a radical one, chiefly in the Gathas, less in the young Avesta. The 
Vedas in the long run reflect the slow waning of Indra, partly replaced by Prajapati." Thus, Swennen's conclusions 
will stand or fall with the reality of this reform, assumed long before the Avesta was known in the West, but hardly 
ever called into question and widely appealed to by scholars to explain a variety of features of Old Iranian religion, 
although there is no evidence for either the reform or the reformer other than what commentators have interpreted 
into the texts. 

7. In fact, abhy ojasa . . . abhavad is clearly parallel with a . . . bauuaiti aifii.aojd, which shows that, probably, 
a . . . bauua- = a-bhava-. Swennen follows E. Pirart in taking aifii as postposed preverb + comparative aojd for 
*aojiid, which is possible, rather than as a compound. Here and elsewhere (e.g., §352), although not consistently, 
Swennen edits *aatlm for adim and a.dim, (apparently) assuming that adim is a transmission error; but the pronoun 
di- is found in both Young Avestan and Old Persian, which guarantees its antiquity. Moreover, in the summary, p. vn 
and in §145, he compares Rigvedic abhibhutim ugrdm from Rigveda 4.38.9, which, however, has abhibhutim asoh 
(correctly p. 345), while abhibhutim ugrdm is in Rigveda 4.38. Id (quoted p. 48 §43, not p. 47, as the index has it). 
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origin from ocean or water and neighing. Chapter 4 is devoted to descriptions of winged or 
flying horses. Swennen notes that, while they are compared to birds in the Rigveda, in the 
Avesta they have epithets otherwise only applied to stars; the flying horse is identified with 
the sun in the Rigveda, but with the star Tistriia, Sirius, in the Avesta (§93). In chapter 5, 
he discusses horse gear; in chapter 6, the symbolism of the neighing, in which the Rigvedic 
ritual of the asvamedha is confronted with Herodotus' story about how Darius was chosen 
king; and, in chapter 7, the horse's mane. 

The discussions and conclusions in chapters 1-7 are summed up in chapter 8: the Indo- 
Iranian horse was a dominant stallion (§145). The bright and dark colors of the horses sug- 
gest the alternation of the day and night skies (§146). The white horse was associated with 
a star and was described as winged and/or flying (§§147-49). It is possible that the Indo- 
Iranian horse was called *aruant, derived from the root AR, which referred to both the rising 
of the sun and to setting in motion (§151). Swennen then sets out his plan for the second 
part of the book: to examine the role of this horse in rituals, which reflect the mythical narra- 
tives about gods (§§152, 162). Problems include our lack of intimate knowledge about the 
Indo-Iranian religion, other than the fact that they celebrated the concept of rta, the harmo- 
nious order of the cosmos and the battle between its supporters and opponents (§§153-54). 
In the Rigveda the ruler and organizer of the cosmic order is Indra; in the Avesta it is Ahura 
Mazda, who, apparently, does not fight his own battles, but delegates them to Tistriia and the 
fravashis (§155). Indra and Tistriia both liberate the waters by means of celestial horses, 
and both belong to the nocturnal world (§156). In the ritual, the horse marks the transition 
from darkness to light, to the rule of a king who ensures the supremacy of the cosmic order 
(§§160-61). The chapter ends with two questions: how does all this explain the nature of the 
religious experience of these peoples, and why does the horse play these important roles? 

The second part of the book, concerning the role of this horse in the Indo-Iranian rituals, 
begins with a discussion of processions and parades (chap. 10 A): the descriptions of Vedic 
and Achaemenid processions permit the conclusion that the ritual parade goes back to Indo- 
Iranian times (§180). The section concludes with reflections on the dualist nature of the 
oldest Vedic and Avestan rituals (§203). The second part of this chapter (B) deals with de- 
scriptions of royal parades in texts on the asvamedha ceremony in India and by Xenophon 
and Herodotus for the Achaemenids, compared with the description of Mi9ra in the Avestan 
Yast 10.124-27. 

Chapter 1 1 is about horse and chariot races (B) and immolations (C). Swennen wraps up 
the Indie part of section B (no. 1) by citing the analysis of the ritual given by Heesterman, 
who concluded "the course of the chariot corresponds to that of the sun, encompassing in 
its march the whole world." The characteristic features of the archetypal horse are compat- 
ible with Heesterman's description, although the horses participating in the ritual are not 
described individually and the descriptions of the vajapeya decisively therefore do not con- 
tribute evidence for the original role of the archetypal horse (§246). He then turns to Iran 
(B no. 2), bemoaning the fact that ancient Iran is so poor in information about ritual chariot 
races, which, he suggests, may attest to the radically different, even opposite, religious beliefs 
separating the Indo- and Irano-Aryans, especially since the chariot course rituals are, presum- 
ably, of Indo-European date (§247). Passing on to immolations, Swennen first (C nos. 1-2) 
studies the asvamedha ritual to determine whether the horse involved corresponds to the 
picture of the archetypal horse (§257), much of which repeats what was already said in the 
earlier analysis. The Iranian evidence (no. 3) is from the Young Avestan yasts, with their 
references to massive offerings of sacrificial animals to the deities, and from the Classical 
authors. 
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The second part of the book concludes with reflections on the results obtained so far. 
Although the archetypal Indo-Iranian horse still remains somewhat elusive, at least the 
comparative method has modified the terms in which the question about the status of Indra 
is usually posed, moving it from the Vedic period to the Indo-Iranian period (§§295-96). 
The answer to the question why the Avesta has so little to say about the rituals involving 
horses and chariot races and avoids the poetic formulas associated with them (§296) must be 
that they disappeared together with the deity with which they were most closely associated, 
namely Indra, who, Swennen proposes, must have played an important role in Iranian re- 
ligion down to the historical period, as suggested by the proper name zariasba (i.e., *zari- 
aspa), which matches Indra's epithet hdryasva (§§297-98). 

In the third and last part of the book, on the role of the horse in ancient Indo-Iranian 
mythology, Swennen therefore examines how the ancient Indo-Iranian rituals to Indra were 
"re-exploited," especially in Iran in the hymn to Tistriia (§300). In chapter 14, Swennen 
examines the mythical horse in the Vedas and its place in the Rigvedic cosmogonic framing 
myth (as interpreted by Kuiper, Brown, and Schmidt; A), concluding that it is at the point 
when the god gets ready to liberate the dawns, the waters, and the sun from the mountain 
fortresses in which they are enclosed that Indra is aided by the horse, whose neighing breaks 
open the mountain (B). The horse is, in fact, partly identified with Indra (§321). Swennen 
then returns to the function of the archetypal horse as constituting a "presence between two 
worlds" — that is, it belongs to both the world of chaos and the world of order (C) — and to 
its role in opening the roads of the cosmic order (D). The poet's contribution matches that 
of the horse: he sees the road, and, inspired, he sings the hymn; the pressing of the soma 
parallels the chariot race and the release (sarj-) of the horse (D for E). 

Chapter 15 is devoted to the mythical horse in the Avesta. It is divided into three 
parts: a close reading of the text of Yast 8 to Tistriia (A: "Tistar Yast: faits textuels et 
consequences"; running head: Le duel du Tistar Yast; pp. 265-67); a discussion of the 
convergences in the Vedic and Avestan myths (B: "Mythes vediques et avestiques: les con- 
vergences"; running head: Convergences indo-iraniennes; pp. 268-81); and an unnamed 
section ([C]; running head: La geste de Tistrya; pp. 281-97). Differently from the omni- 
present references to the horse in the Rigveda, in the Avesta such references are in the main 
confined to a section of the hymn to Tistriia (Yast 8.10-34). There are a number of impor- 
tant differences between the Tistriia myth and the "Vedic world": 1. Tistriia is not a demiurge 
and does not contribute, directly or indirectly, to Ahura Mazda's organization of the cosmos; 
2. the myth is not a cosmogonic myth but a seasonal one; 3. the horse is exclusively a battle 
horse (§349). 

Swennen then proceeds to catalogue the similarities, which include the following (§350): 
1. Both the Vedic and Avestan myths contain a world ocean pre-existing all other waters 
and, according to the Pahlavi texts, containing all other waters; 2. There is a mountain in the 
middle of the ocean, whose name indicates it is the source of all rivers; 3. In the middle of 
the Vourukasa Sea, there is a tree, on which perches the bird Saena, which can be compared 
with the Vedic syend, connected with the ocean and the soma; 4. In the Vedic myth Indra's 
action (assisted by the horse) cracks open the mountain, anchors it at the bottom of the 
ocean, liberates the rivers, and stretches out the terra nrma, while in the Iranian myth, as 
presented in the Pahlavi texts [not in Yast 8], after Ahura Mazda's first victory over the Evil 
Spirit, he established the earth, from which the mountains grew up with their roots growing 
down. The sweet waters were gathered, and Tistriia made them rain down, dividing the earth 
into seven continents. Thus the Vedic and Zoroastrian myths revolve around a battle resulting 
in the release of the waters. 
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The discussion that follows is therefore aimed at establishing the genetic relationships 
between Indra and Tistriia and their respective adversaries, Vrtra and Apaosa, and the myth 
of the release of the waters. The indications furnished by Indo-Iranian onomastics [zariasba] 
show that Indra was present in the Indo-Iranian pantheon in a role similar to the one he 
plays in the Rigveda, and it must be the Avesta that innovated and set Indra aside (§361). 
As for vrtra, originally a neuter noun, it was personified and turned into a masculine oppo- 
nent of Indra (§362). Once Vrtra had become a true demon, the door to pure cosmic dualism 
was wide open, and the Avestan speakers fell right into it. With the development of the new 
ethical dualist vision and the new perception of the cosmic adversary, the neuter concept 
became obsolete, as well as its secondary personification, which produced a snowball effect: 
getting rid of vrtra meant getting rid of Indra, and the old dualism was replaced by a dif- 
ferent one (§§363-64). It may have been the unpredictability of Indra's personality that 
[in Zarathustra's reform] disqualified him from incarnating a stable, precise, and predict- 
able spirit (§364). In what one might call the "Avestan revolution," with its ideological break 
with the past but also with attempts to improve the tradition, the mythical narrative of the 
release of the waters was maintained in the new ethical cosmic dualism by substituting the 
white stallion for Indra (§365). Thus, the combat between Indra and Vrtra was replaced by 
that between Tistriia and Apaosa (§372, see above). 8 

In the last two paragraphs of this chapter, we return to the function of the sacrifice as gift 
exchange (discussed earlier in connection with vajin-, see §§49, 58, 76). Here, Swennen pro- 
poses that Avestan x v arsnah- is the equivalent of Rigvedic vdja-, the reward requested by 
humans for their gifts to the deities. The conclusion is based on A. Lubotsky's equation of 
x v ardnah- with Rigvedic pdrinas- in the formula raydpdrinasa, which appears to correspond 
to Avestan raiia x v arsnanhaca. 9 Rigvedic vdja- must therefore have replaced pdrinas-, and 
the Avesta is, in this case, the more conservative (§381). The conceptual parallelism between 
the x v ardnah- and the vdja- is reflected in the derived epithets: Avestan x v arsnan v hant-, con- 
stantly applied to Tistriia (among others!), is the perfect counterpart of vajin- (also applied 
to many gods, but most closely associated with the horse; §382). 10 

Chapter 16 is an epilogue summing up the main results and stating the author's convic- 
tion that the Avesta and the Rigveda illuminate one other by the answers they give to this 
fundamental preoccupation: how can man on this earth associate himself, by his sacrifices, 
with the order installed by the gods? I can only concur with this. 

The Annexe contains a number of Rigvedic and Avestan texts with philological remarks 
(rather than commentaries). I shall comment on a few of these (which does not mean I agree 
with everything else). 



8. Interestingly, in the calendar of the Maga Brahmanas preserved by Varahamihira (6th century), Indra cor- 
responds to Tir in the Sasanian Zoroastrian calendar, who replaced Tistriia in the Avestan calendar. See A. Panaino, 
"The Year of the Maga Brahmanas," in La Persia e I 'Asia centrale da Alessandro al X secolo . . . (Roma, 9-12 no- 
vembre 1994) (Rome: Academia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1996 [publ. 1997]), 576, 581. 

9. See A. Lubotsky, "Scythian Elements in Old Iranian," in Indo-Iranian Languages and Peoples, ed. Nicholas 
Sims-Williams (Proceedings of The British Academy, vol. 116; Oxford: Oxford, Univ. Press for The British 
Academy, 2002), 191-95, and my review in Bulletin of the Asia Institute 16 (2002 [pub. 2007]: 197). See also 
Swennen's remarks p. 366. 

10. The epithet x v ar3nan v hant- is found mainly in two formulas. One is raeuuant- x'ardnatfhant-, matching 
raiia x"ardnanhaca, the other is mazdaSata- x v ar3nan v hant- baesaziia- "established by Ahura Mazda, endowed 
with Fortune, healing." The first is applied to Ahura Mazda, Tistriia, Vaiiu, the river Haetumant, and the moon; the 
second to "(sacred) utterances," the stars Haptoiringa (the Big Dipper); alone, it is applied to the stars (Yast 8.1). It 
is therefore fairly clear (to me) that it is applied to Tistriia as a star, not as a horse. 
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p. 363: The discussion around dd0rai n diiaptgm is irrelevant, as the text has ddOris diiaptgm and 
means: "She gave him then that prize, (she) Arduui Sura Anahita, the giver of prizes to the expert (poet- 
sacrificer) carrying (barsom) together with libations, who sacrifices to (her and) asks (her favors)." The 
accusative with various agent nouns is fairly common. 

p. 363-64. I do not believe that zi me "for ... to me" is for *zime 'throughout winter', nor that it is 
an instrumental. The end of the strophe probably means "who has as many armies as nine hundred and 
a thousand," with yerjhe for yerjhd and muddled morphology of the numerals, as not uncommonly. Thus, 
in my opinion, there is no potentially interesting connection here between Yima's reign and "Anahita's 
winter." 

p. 372: I disagree with J. Kellens' characterization, adopted by Swennen (§89), of vazsmno in 
raoxsnusuua vazamnd (Yast 8.18) as a "modal auxiliary defining the spatial displacement that results in 
the completion of the process" (J. Kellens, he verbe avestique [Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 
1984], 335). It is a participle in apposition, and the clause means "as he comes flying (among the 
lights)," as also in Yast 14.19 (cited in §90) djasat vazamno "came flying." There is also no 1st singular 
subjunctive with secondary ending daSam. The formula kahmdi (. . .) az9m "to whom (shall) I . . . ?" 
take the ending -dni (-eni): uparjhacaiieni (Yast 5.8, 124), paiti.daOdni (Yast 10. 109), baxsdni, nijandni 
(Yast 10.110), apabardni (Yast 10.111), and daSam must simply be wrong for *daSdni not otherwise 
attested (for common daddni). 

p. 375: The observations on aifliSdna- are interesting. The word survives with the meaning 'bridle' 
in various modern Iranian languages and dialects; see, e.g., G. Morgenstierne, A New Etymological 
Vocabulary of Pashto (Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 2003), 49, s.v. mluna. 

p. 379: The -ca in ustatdtzmca (Yast 8.29) coordinates the two clauses, and there is no noun 
missing. I doubt that ni-mrao- means 's'ecrie' (as Swennen), 'exclaims' (Panaino); Kellens' 'appeler 
de ses voeux' is probably the closest; perhaps, simply, 'call down': "He drives him away . . . , and calls 
down . . ." 

p. 380: The root YUZ is never applied to the "coups de cceur." It means 'be or set in commotion'. 
In Yast 10.111 it refers to confusion of the thought, in Yast 10.36 to the commotion/confusion of the 
flanks of the army, in Yast 14.6 to that of the battle lines, and in Yast 13.95 to the lands in commotion 
that MiOra pacifies. 

p. 385 (Yast 10.47): E. Pirart's idea of impious fravashis does not hold. There just are not any (in 
the Avesta) and certainly not any bloodthirsty ones. At most they are worn and broken-down (Yast 
13.105 auuascasto.frauuasinqm 'with broken-down fravashis'). 

p. 386: The etymology of vanniia-, epithet of drauuant- 'wicked, possessed by the druf, remains 
unknown. The derivation from vardna- 'choice' (?) is unlikely. More probably, perhaps, the word is 
related to Pahlavi waran, commonly thought to mean 'greed', or similar. Waran is listed in Bundahisn 
5.1 as the opponent of asn-xrad 'the xrad one is born with', together with other demons and their 
opponents, including Indar (Av. Indra = Indra), opponent of Ardwahist (asa vahista 'best Order'); 
Sawul (Av. Sauru = Sarva), opponent of Sahrewar (xsadra vairiia 'the well-deserved command'); 
NanghaB (Av. Narjhai9iia = Nasatya), opponent of Spandarmad (the earth); etc. — all of which long ago 
made me wonder if perhaps Varuna also made it into the Zoroastrian pandemonium. In Yasna 46.3 the 
xratus of the sacrificers are equated with the 'bulls of the days' (uxsdnd asnam), which, apparently, 
pull the chariot of the sun. In the Rigveda Varuna straightens the path for the sun and provides the 
course of the days (dhabhyah; RV. 7.87.1; cf. RV. 9.97.30 with both dhnam and krdtubhih). Thus, just 
as Indra, who makes Order, has become the opponent of Order, Varuna, who provides the paths for 
the sun and the days, may have become the opponent of those that pull the days across the sky. 

p. 390: Yast 13.65: paoirisis not 'the first' from paoiriid- (Skt. purvya-), but 'many' from pouruui- 
(Skt. purvf-). — Yast 13.66: aesdmna- is not 'desirous' but 'seeking'. 

p. 395: hixra- is hardly a hapax, as it is found three times in Videvdad 5.14-18. The Pahlavi texts 
distinguish between nasd, dead bodies, and hixr, bodily refuse (excrement, nails, hairs). 



11. No Avestan word ends in -ai. I do not know where Swennen got this form. 
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The book is an ambitious project. Unfortunately, anybody who undertakes this kind of 
comprehensive comparative study based on Vedic and Avestan source texts at the level of 
a Ph.D. dissertation runs the risk of not being sufficiently familiar with the material. I cannot 
speak to Swennen's familiarity with the Vedic texts, but, as far as the Avesta is concerned, he 
clearly, and understandably, relies on editions of a few texts and not on the entire Avesta. 
Thus, it is not too difficult to find examples of other Avestan texts that either support or 
contradict Swennen's analyses. Also, since editions are always idiosyncratic, it is important 
to have studied the Avesta on one's own and be well familiar with it. Had he been more 
familiar with the texts, for instance, he could not have helped but notice the abundant ref- 
erences to chariots and chariot races in the Old Avesta and other myths related to his theme 
in the Young Avesta 

ON CHARIOTS AND CHARIOT RACES IN THE AVESTA 

The terminology of the Gathic chariot race, which is clearly a ritual race, was discussed 
by H. Humbach in the 1950s and the results incorporated in his edition of the GaOas from 
1959, 12 apparently unnoticed by Swennen. Absent from his discussion is also, as far as I can 
see, reference to K. Hoffmann's 1968 article, in which he discussed the construction zd- + 
locative, meaning 'leave (behind) in (the race for)'. 13 The Old Avestan vocabulary includes 
harnessing (d-YAM) and yoking (YUG), reining and steering (ham-YAM, Vedic sam-YAM), 
and turns (uruuaesa-). Yasna 50.6 contains the phrase "the chariot horse or charioteer of my 
tongue" (hizuuo raiOim = Vedic rathiam or rdthiam). There are others not yet pointed out, 
notably, the wide stance of the legs (vidditi- rdnaiid and variations of the formula) needed 
to stand firmly on the chariot. That the daenda played a central role in the race is indicated by 
the application of the verb VAN to them, as in Yasna 39.2 (past, present, future), and the de- 
scription of them after the race in Yasna 12.9 dstuiie daenqm mdzdaiiasnim fraspdiiaoxaSrgm 
niSd.snaiOisim "I present with my praise the daend of those who sacrifice to Ahura Mazda, 
throwing off the harness, laying down (her) weapons." 

Also not cited is the important passage in Yasna 9.26 (discussed by Hoffmann), 14 
where Haoma is said "to hold firmly the *reins (aiftiSditis) and [chariot?] handles (gratis 
from *grafia-) of the (life-giving) poetic thought {maOra [spsnta])" (thus Hoffmann, p. 200, 
with the comment: "Haoma, dem Ahura Mazda einen Sternengurtel verliehen hat, lenkt den 
heiligen Spruch wie ein Pferd"). Seeing this passage in conjunction with Yast 13.81, where 
the life-giving poetic thought has the epithets auruso raoxsno frddsrssro, characteristic of 
the horse (Swennen is puzzled by this passage, p. 26), and is followed by huuardxsaetdm 
auruuat.aspdm yazamaide "we sacrifice to the sun with fleet horses," it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the life-giving poetic thought represents the chariot horse of the sun. More- 
over, since the life-giving poetic thought in this passage is identified with Ahura Mazda's 
uruuan, it would seem that, similarly, the sacrificers' uruuans may also represent the chariot 
horses of their ritual-mythological chariots. The life-giving poetic thought also plays an im- 
portant role in the conclusion of the Videvdad, which contains the myth of the healing of 



12. H. Humbach, Die Gathas des Zarathustra, 2 vols. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1959). 

13. K. Hoffmann, "The Avesta Fragment FrD.3," Indo-Iranian Journal 1 1 (1968): 1-10 (= Aufsatze I, 221-27). 
Swennen does not list the individual articles in the bibliography, only the collective Aufsatze zur Iranistik (Wies- 
baden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 1975). 

14. K. Hoffmann, "Zur awestischen Textkritik: Der Akk. PI. mask, der a-Stamme," in W. B. Henning Memorial 
Volume, ed. M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch (London: Lund Humphries, 1970), 187-200 (= Aufsatze I, 274-87). 
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the world (and Ahura Mazda) and the release of the sun from the mountain in which it is 
held (Videvdad 21.5, partly cited p. 67). 

The image of the "dustless paths" also appears, I believe, in the GaOas: Yasna 31.2 yezi 
ais noit uruuane aduua aibi.ddrdsta vaxiid, which I tentatively render as "For if, through 
these (words and actions, they are) not to be *set in motion, the better (things that are) 
clearly seen unhidden by the dust (of the road)"; cf. Rigveda 1.139.4 dceti dasrd vy u nakam 
rnvatho, yunjdte vam rathayujo divistisv, adhvasmano divistisu "It has appeared, O masters. 
You (two) open up the sky. Your chariot horses are yoked to the sacrifices of the day 
unhidden by the dust (of the road)." Thus aduua (rather than an incorrect nominative 
singular of aduuan- 'road') can be neuter plural of aduuah- 'dustless', which may represent 
the older form of the negated adjective, *a-dhvas, changed to adhvasmdn in analogy with 
dhvasmdn. 15 Swennen does not appear to mention the Rigvedic phrases with dhvasmdn and 
adhvasmdn. 

The discussion of the Tistriia myth has also overshadowed another important myth be- 
longing to the cosmogonic myth complex, namely that of Sraosa — whose horses have 
the same epithets as Tistriia and the life-giving poetic thought! — and his opponent Wrath 
(aesma), who embodies the dark night sky. Wrath's weapon is a "bloody club," with which 
he smashes the world of the living at sundown, its bloodiness probably referring to the red 
of the sunset, while Sraosa' s is a "daring club," with which he in turn deals Wrath a "bloody 
wound," allowing the sun to rise. Sraosa is mentioned in Yasna 44.16, which I interpret rather 
differently from Kellens-Pirart as implying that the "obstruction-smasher" (vsrsOrsm.jan-) is, 
in fact, Sraosa, 16 and in Yasna 28.5, which perhaps implies that he is or furnishes a passage 
way (gatu-), or "opens the roads," for the ahura, perhaps the fire/sun. 

Finally, note auruuant- in Yasna 50.7 (not cited): at V9 yaoja zduuTstiidng auruuato I jaiiais 
pdrdOus vahmahiia yusmakahiia I mazda asa ugrSng vohu mananha I yais azaOa "Thus, I 
shall (now) harness for you the fleetest coursers — broad-(chested) 17 by the victories of (my) 
hymn to you, O Mazda, strong by the Order (of my ritual), by (my) good thought, through 
which (victories/hymns) you all shall take away (the spoils)." 18 



15. Cf. Avestan aspSn 'without life-giving strength (spSn)' versus spdnta 'endowed with life-giving strength'. 

16. See P. O. Skjaerv0, "Smashing Urine: On Yasna 48.10," in Zoroastrian Rituals in Context, ed. M. Stausberg 
(Numen Book Series; Studies in the History of Religions, vol. 102; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 253-81. 

17. In my "The State of Old-Avestan Scholarship" (JAOS 117 [1997]: 111) I compare Rigveda 3.15.1 to Agni: 
vi pajasa prthund sosucdno, badhasva dviso raksdso dmlvah "Ever-blazing, with (your) broad chest push away the 
enemies, the powers of darkness, the illnesses"; and 10.77.3 to the Maruts: pajasvanto nd virah panasydvo risadaso 
nd mdrya abhidyavah "like (broad-)chested heroes wishing for praise, like triumphant suitors, the heavenly ones." 
See H. W. Bailey, Dictionary ofKhotan Saka (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1979), 229-30. 

18. Cf. Vedic vajam bharate 'takes away the prize' (Rigveda 1.64.13, 2.24.9), Avestan vant3m aza- 'carry off 
as prisoner/booty', Parthian ward-az (wrty'z) 'booty', and Persian bar- 'win' (in competition); Greek phero 'win as 
prize', Greek ago 'carry off' (as slave/hostage). 
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